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pike newspaper says that H. G. Wells’s The Shape 
of Things to Come* has been made into a motion 
picture and will shortly appear in our city. How 
should we greet this evidence of the shape of things 
as they are? With a sigh of resignation? Or with a 
hiss of discontent? American audiences are too well 
“conditioned” to hiss, and besides, what good does it 
do to hiss a shadow on a screen? Shall we then take 
refuge in the philosophical reflection that it was fore- 
ordained, as a part of the vulgar harmony of things 
modern, that Mr. Wells’s Utopianism should at last 
abandon its pretensions to being literature or science 
and finds its appropriate medium in the movies. This 
time, we shall not have to shed tears over the vulgar- 
ization of a masterpiece. 

Yet there is something ominous about this thing. 
The’ generation that calls itself modern can hardly 
remember a time when Mr. Wells was not offering 

* a Shape of Things to Come by H. G. Wells (Macmillan, 
1934). 
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some vision of the future. We used to call his stories 
“fantasies” or “‘scientific romances” and gave them 
the respect we would give to any bit of highly 
colored fiction. Even if the stories.came true in part, 
as some of Jules Verne and Edward Bellamy was com- 
ing true, we were not greatly bothered, we might even 
be pleased, for life might thereby become in one 
stroke both more exciting and more convenient. But 
I think we are far off from that mood nowadays. 
Science and invention have moved noticeably in the 
direction that Mr. Wells’s insistent wand has traced, 
and the world looks more like a Wells landscape than 
it did before 1914. But if it is exciting, it is not at all 
pleasantly exciting. For the masses, the old naive won- 
der at the prodigies of science has dwindled to a dull, 
passive expectation that anything can happen, and 
that, since it can, it probably will. Mr. Wells’s talking 
picture will doubtless seem plausible enough to the 
readers of Time and the Hearst Sunday supplement. 
If we have had a Lindbergh, why not a Buck Rogers? 
If we have airplanes, why not interplanetary rockets? 
If we have national states, gigantically but not com- 
pletely industrialized, why not a World State to make 
the whole thing perfectly efficient and splendid? Why 
not? is about the only kind of why that people can 
get into their heads nowadays. If we are going to be 
stubborn dissenters and ask why rather than why not, 
it is time to look to our weapons and decide how to 
deal with this formidable historian whose history is 
always prognostication. For however much the Wells- 
ian prognostications may be disclaimed by the pro- 
fessionals as being non-professional and irregular, they 
are a part of the wish-thinking of the social scientists 
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and even of some physical scientists in our time, and 
must therefore be dealt with seriously. 

As to the book itself (for I have not seen the pic- 
ture) it purports to be the “dream book” of one 
Philip Raven, an aged diplomatist of the secretariat 
of the League of Nations —a manuscript left, by an 
odd chance, in the hands of Mr. H. G. Wells as 
editor. It is a “history”, though a highly selective one, 
of events transpiring between 1929 and 2106. To give 
this prognosticating history a measure of prestige, Mr. 
Wells notes that in the Raven MSS. he finds predic- 
tions of the death of Ivar Kreuger, of the Lindbergh 
kidnapping, and of the Hitler régime — events which 
occurred after Raven’s supposed death. As editor he 
solemnly confesses that he has been tempted to regard 
the book as the “imaginative outlet” of an intensely 
practical person; but it might also be “a conditional 
prophecy in the Hebrew manner produced in a quasi- 
imspired mood”, 

The first fourth of the book is actual history, of a 
sort, ranging up to the 1930’s. It is remarkably like a 
cross between The Outline of History and a Wells 
Sunday article on the European situation. 

From 1930 on, the actual history merges imper- 
ceptibly into the putative history. After the First 
World War of 1914, we are told, come political com- 
binations which end in a series of still greater world 
wars. The earth is devastated, humanity is wiped out 
or left in impotent, disordered survival, bandits and 
‘robbers take possession, and civilization is gone. 

But it is not quite gone. It returns with the restora- 
tion of a transport system by the Air Men, who pres- 
ently take into their hands the task of bringing about 
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order — or rather, a new order. They set up a World 
Council and make a “Lifetime Plan” for world re- 
construction. The scheme of course requires the sup- 
pression of foolish dissenters, but the Air Men con- 
trive to avoid the bloody purges and liquidations of 
previous centuries. They make use of a gas, prettily 
named “pacificin”, which renders stubborn people 
(Roman Catholics, for instance) harmlessly inert. 
What results, after all mistakes have been rectified 
and all rebellion quashed, is a regular World State on 
the Wellsian plan, a Utopia ruled by a selfless, quite 
scientific aristocracy, who have absolute control of 
world affairs. 

In his capacity as editor, Mr. Wells adds the follow- 
ing comment:. 


If this is neither a dream book nor a Sibylline history, 
then it is a theory of world-revolution. Plainly the thesis 
is that history must now continue to be a string of acci- 
dents with an increasingly disastrous trend, until a com- 
prehensive faith in the modernized World-State, socialis- 
tic, cosmopolitan, and creative, takes hold of the human 
imagination. When the existing governments and ruling 
theories of life, the decaying religions and the decaying 
political forms of today, have sufficiently lost prestige 
through failure and catastrophe, then and then only will 
world-wide reconstruction be possible. And it must needs 
be the work, first of all, of an aggressive order of re- 
ligiously devoted men and women who will try out and 
establish and impose a new pattern of living upon the 
race, 


The emphasis is on the word impose. Clearly, if 
enough people do not agree to believe in Mr. Wells’s 
outline of the future, then those who do believe must 
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impose it, if necessary by force, upon the unbelievers. 
For the coming race will have to understand (he 
makes his historian say elsewhere) “that there can 
be only one right way of looking at the world for a 
normal human being and only one conception of a 
proper scheme of social reactions, and that all others 
must be wrong and misleading”. 

Such statements indicate the danger of growing old 
without ever growing up. Mr. Wells, once a happy 
forward-looker, has become dogmatic and grim in his 
‘old age. He talks like an angry sociologist . . . or a 
baffled poet. He talks, in fact, somewhat like a Shelley 
whose Golden Age simply will not happen according 
to his wish. 

___It is at this_point that the fundamental weakness of 
Mr. Wells’s vision is revealed. He is not, after all, a 
voice of the future. He is the voice of the past, indeed, 
of a particular past of fairly recent date which may 
well appear, in time to come, to be one of the most 
crude and naive chapters in human history. His way 
of pretending to look bravely and nobly into the 
future is a trick for interpreting the past to suit the 
kind of scheming by which he hopes to modify the 
present. He is that most inferior kind of romanticist 
—a man who is retrospective without knowing i it. 

For while announcing his devotion to science, Mr. 
Wells does not dare to argue that a horoscope itself 
can be scientific, nor does he call his work science. 
He invokes, instead, an old magic and an old art. That 
is, he combines AeGon and history, mixing them care- 
fully, so that the innocent reader will hardly know 
where history leaves off and fiction begins. What he 
wants to do is to borrow the prestige of history, whose 
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view is ever retrospective, for his fiction, the social 
purpose of which looks toward the future. And wh 
does he use fiction? I think because Mr. Wells knows 
that fiction persuades where logic fails, since the hu- 
man mind, though modern enough in some ways, has 
its old contrary habit of accepting the untrue truths 
of art and rejecting the true truths of science. This is 
an odd situation in which to find an advocate of a 
scientifically controlled world-order. 

But why does history have so much prestige for 
Mr. Wells that he invokes it as almost a kind of magic? 
Here we begin to “date” a man who would like to 
be considered timeless. Mr. Wells is a child of a great 
retrospective movement — nineteenth-century Roman- 
ticism. And nineteenth-century Romanticism is only 
the last phase of a still greater retrospective movemenr 
which has encompassed it — the Renaissance. Mr. 
Wells illustrates the old paradox of the revival of 
learning. In the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, men — especially Englishmen — began to 
look back at the very moment when they were in 
process of laying their hands on the new instrument, 
science, which would give them an unaccustomed and 
disturbing way of looking forward. There has been a 
long interplay of romantic retrospection and scien- 
tific forward-looking. During a great part of the 
period men have felt compelled to look back in order 
to discover means of rescuing society from the dis- 
order into which it has been thrown by science, pure 
and applied. I suppose that no other period in human 
history can rival the Renaissance for the sharpening 
of historical self-consciousness. No other time has 
been so determined to compile and interpret historical 
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facts, and yet this has happened during a time when 
science has seemed to make discoveries that destroy 
the virtue of historical study. A curious passage in 
The Shape of Things to Come bears witness to the 
pathetic division of Mr. Wells’s mind between retro- 
spect and prospect: 


There was no such thing as a Center of Knowledge in 
the world [his “historian” is speaking of the old bad 
days before ‘the World State took charge]. It is remark- 
able to note how long mankind was able to carry on 
without any knowledge organization whatever. . . . To 
the people of ‘the Age of Frustration our interlocking 
research, digest, discussion, verification, notification, and . 
informative organizations, our Fundamental Knowledge 
System, that is, with its special stations everywhere, its 
regional bureaus, its central city at Barcelona, its seven- 
teen million active workers, and its five million corre- 
spondents and reserve enquirers, would have seemed in- - 
credibly vast. . 


In other words, progress for Wells means a glori- 
fied and enormous British Museum, properly “social- 
ized”, which will bind the twenty-first century to the 
same kind of systematic retrospect that men of his 
Victorian childhood invented and developed. The 
poor man cannot conceive of a fact as simply being 
in the living harmony of things and men. For him it 
is not a fact at all until it has been “retrospected” (a 
word should be coined for this!) — that is, until it has 
been preserved in the formaldehyde pickle of a card 
‘index and has thus been made into a specimen. In the 
Wellsian future no moment will have a meaning until 
it has been seized, recorded, and tabulated. Mr. 
Wells’s mental habit is like that of our newspaper 
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editors, who are continually publishing little columns 
to remind us of what happened yesterday a year ago, 
or five years ago, or twenty-five years ago. 

Next, there is Mr. Wells’s frightened concern over 
the imminent collapse of civilization and his somewhat 
Spenglerian view of the decline and fall of nations. 
This phobia has been troubling Mr. Wells for a long 
time. In its original form it was harmless enough, for 
he imagined only catastrophes beyond human control, 
like the meeting of a comet with the earth, or a visita- 
tion from the hostile Martians. But in the later stage 
he fears catastrophes of human origin, such as tre- 
mendous wars, or the failure of socialism, or, if I in- 
terpret him correctly, a religious revival. This notion 
of inevitable decadence and collapse is of course 
merely another phase of the sharpened historical con- 

‘ sciousness which is both romantic and modern. When 
did it start? Perhaps renewed acquaintance in mod- 
ern times with the works of Thucydides and Tacitus, 
the historians of decline, had a little to do with it. 
Gibbon, surely, is the chief modern progenitor of the 
idea. The popularity of his The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire in the early nineteenth century 
forced pessimistic analogies into the heads of a war- 
weary generation of poets and thinkers. Standing 
amid the ruins of Rome, Byron saw the history of 
the Mediterranean civilizations as a series of cycles 
that always followed the same course: 


First freedom, and then glory, when that fails, 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last. 


And Shelley, meditating upon the Platonic cycle of 
history, shuddered before the awful prospect of new 
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wars and decadence that would inevitably succeed the 
return of the Golden Age. Between such romantics 
and Mr. Wells there is not very much difference, 
when it is a matter of the rise and fall of nations. 

Mr. Wells, however, has had the benefit of Vic- 
torian optimism, and he therefore has grafted the 
theory of inevitable human progress on to the older 
obsession with the cyclical theory of an inevitable 
rise and fall. He looks back (again without really 
knowing what he does) to the good nineteenth-cen- 
tury days when science for a time seemed ready to 
become the centralizing, determining authority which 
would replace the old political and religious authori- 
ties. The dream of the Great Society which runs 
through all of Mr. Wells’s books has its foundation 
upon the Victorian idea of science as man’s Prome- 
thean deliverer from all of the old discords and tyran- 
nies. For Mr. Wells, Progress is the dogmatic certainty 
that is sufficient to motivate all human actions, and 
Technology is the instrument by which Progress is 
to be made effective. Progress is his God, and Tech- 
nology is his Messiah. With respect to these he is 
pure fundamentalist, as yet untouched by the skep- 
ticism and agnosticism that have drawn many younger 
intellects away from science. 

The novelty of Mr. Wells’s ideas is therefore only 
superficial. His terminology is current, that is all. As 
. a Strategist he resembles the Brass Hats of the World 
War, who gave orders. for the manipulation of gas, 
tanks, and machine-guns, but all the time thought in 
terms of Napoleonic mass assault. The principles in 
which Mr. Wells believes have repeatedly failed in 
the course of the past century to secure anything like 
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human solidarity even within the limited area of 
Europe. What makes him think that they will avail 
to secure human solidarity in the world area? There 
is something childish and fretful about his view of 
the World State. We suspect him of wanting to 
Anglicize the universe, with a devoted band of Buck 
Rogerses, clad in space suits and armed with “pacifi- 
cin”. This vision is a little cheap. 

But his greatest mistake is in confusing 77ust-be 
with ought-to-be. He'is a Necessitarian, who goes far 
beyond the common variety of modest economic de- 
terminists. His Utopia is not an ideal, it is only a by- 
product of circumstance. His mask of bouncing 
cheerfulness hardly conceals the man’s quivering 
pessimism. He is not even a good fatalist, but a blus- 
tering coward before man and nature, who fears every 
faculty of man except his capacity for rational knowl- 
edge, and who distrusts every aspect of nature that 
cannot be ticketed in the laboratory. 

With such a constitution, he naturally omits to 
consider even so modest a fact as simple human de- 
sire. For that reason, if for no other, we are obliged 
to date Mr. Wells as belonging more to the nine- 
teenth century than to the twentieth, or possibly the 
twenty-first. Even the economic determinists are be- 
ginning to admit that, upon occasion, men may choose 
_ what economics they may be determined by. Other 
men are pointing out that now, as often in the past, 
groups and nations have made non- -economic, or “un- 
necessary”, choices. A view is emerging which re- 
sembles the opinion offered many years ago, by Van 
Wyck Brooks, in his critical study, The World of 
Hi. G. Wells. It is possible to argue, said Brooks, that 
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the “‘intellectualist” or Wellsian view is too easy and 
too glib. Let him only be compared with the artists, 
who, since they look at all human motives, give a 
more complete interpretation, and the shallowness of 
Mr. Wells’s views is readily evident. Artists, wrote 
Brooks, are likely “to throw into relief the deep, 
obscure conviction of the ‘plain man’ — commonly 
the good man — that to endeavor to make life conform 
with ideas is in some way to deprive the world of 
just. those elements which create character and to 
strike at an ideal forged through immemorial suffer- 
ing and effort”. Furthermore, Brooks continues — 


Merely to dismiss as dumb folly an all but universal con- 
tention of this kind . . . is to beg the whole question of 
intellectualism itself. For, if it could be conclusively 
shown that any view of life not incidentally but by its 
nature emasculated life and destroyed the roots of char- 
acter, then of course, no matter how rationally self- 
evident it might be, and how much confusion and suf- 
fering it might avert, it would never even justify its own 
reason for being —it would never succeed, the best part 
of human nature would oppose it to the end of time and 
the intelligence itself would be discredited. 


But Mr. Wells does not inquire about “the best 
part of human nature” or indeed understand any part 
of it that does not suit his purposes. If he does not 
understand what is in another man’s head, he is simply 
moved.to knock that man on the head, with the bar- 
baric petulance that he likes to attribute to Tennessee 
Fundamentalists and Irish Catholics. In The Shape of 
Things to Come, all such dissenters, high and low, are 
triumphantly liquidated. They have the “Opposition 
Spirit”. And they are located in “the still half bar- 
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baric peasant populations of Haiti, Ireland, West and 
Central Africa, American Georgia, and its associated 
states, Georgia in the Caucasus”. Perhaps the curious 
juxtapositions found in this list are intended to illus- 
trate the kind of humor we are to expect in the World 
State. But they seem, to a dissenting American, like 
the sneer of a petulant old man, who 1s also a snobbish 
Briton, at those parts of humanity that are different 
and hence (this is primitive logic) hostile. It is some 
comfort to know, however, that the existence of such 
portions of humanity, characterized by a stout “Op- 
position Spirit”, constitutes by Mr. Wells’s own ad- 
mission a formidable obstacle to the establishment of 
the Wellsian Utopia. 

Yet if Mr. Wells is to be fully answered, he must 
be opposed by people who go beyond Van Wyck 
Brooks and ask not only of the artist but also of the 
statesman and economist that they base their systems 
upon the heterogeneity of human desires and add an 
ethical Ought to the pragmatic Must. The final test of 
any Utopia, as of the forms of Utopianism that ap- 
pear in economic systems, governments, and religions, 
lies in whether it provides a way of life for humanity 
that is actually a human way. It must call out other 
faculties than skill or intellect alone. Why should the 
human species survive, if it cannot survive nobly? The 
Wellsian salvation is only another form of destruc- 
tion, for his Utopia rests upon technology and power 
at the expense of all else. His vision seems petty in 
comparison with the visions of Plato, More, Dante, or 
Bacon. But for a contrasting vision, which is in itself 
the most powerful criticism that could be offered of 
the Wellsian Utopia, I turn to a more contemporary 
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item. It might be taken as an answer to the question: 
Would humanity accept Mr. Wells’s World State if 
it should be set up? It proceeds from a great Irish- 
man, one of those catalogued by Mr. Wells as among 
the iphedeeniable Opposition. 

In 1923 the late George William Russell (“AE”) 
published The Interpreters,* a prose work which ex- 
amines critically the identical world situation antici- 
pated in The Shape of Things to Come. My impres- 
sion is that the book is little known. It has been al- 
lowed to go out of print in this count 

In The Interpreters the World State (Russell calls 
it an Empire) already exists — a Wellsian World State 
in outline, with its power resting on control of the 
air, and its government in the hands of a scientific 
aristocracy. But a revolt has flared up, in a nation that 
very closely resembles Ireland, and the book begins at 
the moment of revolt. We see the poet Lavelle hasten- 
ing through a city where an explosion has already 
given warning that the outbreak has begun and where 
the crowding citizens only await a further signal to 
show their colors and take part in the fighting. People 
are rising against “the iron law of an iron age”. “After 
centuries of frustrated effort the nation, long domi- 
nated by an alien power which seemed immutable, 
had a resurrection.” The resurrection has led to a 
formidable uprising. The air fleets are arriving to 
crush it if they can. Fighting is in progress to gain 
strategic points in the city. In the hurlyburly the poet 
is seized, with other leaders who are his companions 
in arms. All are thrust into an upper room to await 
almost certain execution at dawn. Since it is no time 

* The Interpreters by AE (Macmillan, 1923). 
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for sleeping and they are for the moment impotent to 
help their friends outside, they spend the night in a 
discussion of the motives that brought them to their 
action. What follows is a Platonic symposium dealing | 
with two major questions: first, what are the causes 
which lead men to rebel against a scientific society, 
and, second, “how shall right find its appropriate 
might?” — or, what principle of revolution will Be 
vent high-minded revolutionists from becoming, in 
their turn, brutal oppressors? 

The persons of the symposium may be taken, as 
Russell says in his introduction, as “‘scattered portions 
_of one nature dramatically sundered as the soul is in 
dream”. They are the parts of human nature which 
Mr. Wells would like to forget or to destroy. 

The poet Lavelle is ruled by the earth-spirit. Like a 
true Celtic mystic, he believes in intuitive communion 
“with nature and the gods of nature. He is a national- 
ist, or perhaps a regionalist, who holds that the earth- 
spirit makes for diversity of life. Every race has its 
own culture, and the races or nations follow ‘“arche- 
typal images”. It is tyranny, or indeed sacrilege, to 
violate the resulting unity, or “orchestration of race”, 
by imposition from without. 

Leroy, a writer, stands for democracy, or even for 
an individualism which amounts, in its ideal extreme, 
to anarchy. 

For Culain, a socialist leader, the febeilion is a re- 
volt of humanity. He is not in the struggle ‘ ‘merely 
to exchange world masters for nation masters”. But 
he is by no means a Marxian socialist. He is nearer to 
being a Christian, for he would transform the world 


by love. 
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Rian, an architect, allies himself with one point of 


_ view or the other, according as it seems momentarily 


to promise a healthy and natural form of art. He op- 
poses the World State because the state “does not 
create beauty”. 
’ Brehon, the historian, is the unconscious, yet prob- 
ably the remote, cause of the rise of the national spirit 
to revolutionary action. Years before, he devoted his 
whole life to writing a history of his country, which, 
when published, had a profound effect. “He had un- 
veiled so extraordinary a past, so rich a literature in a 
language almost forgotten, that his work became an 
object of passionate study by his countrymen, and 
what had been intended almost as a funeral oration or 
panegyric over a dead nation had the effect of re- 
kindling it.” But for years he has been in retirement, 
and nobody knows what his recent thought has been. 
Lavelle the poet, Leroy the individualist, Culain the 
socialist, and Rian the artist are the true revolutionary 


types. Brehon the historian acts as moderator in the 


symposium and at the end offers the view that syn- 
thesizes all views. To balance the discussion, a sixth 
character is introduced — Heyt, “the autocrat of one 
of those great economic federations which dominated 
state policy and whose operations had created deep 
bitterness among the revolting people”. He has been 
taken prisoner by mistake, and is certain to be re- 
leased as soon as he is identified. But during the night 
he is given full opportunity to defend the World 


State. 


The discussion that follows the introduction of 
these figures is one of the finest pieces of dialectic 
written in modern times. I do not know how the 
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rich complexities of human nature could be bette. 
set forth. Mr. Wells finds one motive and one only 
for adherence to the World State — the need for hu. - 
man solidarity; and only one human capacity to be 

used as an instrument in establishing this solidarity -- , 
man’s power to exploit and manipulate nature. Buc - 
Russell discovers several dominating motives which 
must be reconciled with one another if a World 
State is to come about. The difference between Rus- 
sell and Wells is the difference between wisdom anu. 
technology. One cannot help reflecting that the : 
Wellsian World State forces us to the regrettabl’: | 
dilemma of choosing between the two, in favor of ait 
austere and dictatorial technology; but Russell seem: 
to tell us that technology can be retained if wisdon 
rules. 

As the symposium progresses, with the several minds 
keyed by the moment to the noblest expression of 
which each is capable, the argument of each in turt. 
seems unanswerable, until it is answered by some dif. 
ferent view of equal nobility and fervor. 

Lavelle the poet argues for the integrity of na- 
tional cultures. “How”, he says, “could nationa: 
genius create a civilization if an alien power controls ° 
the economic and cultural activities of the people, if 
‘it substitutes in youth a mongrel culture for the na- 
tional culture?” The national culture is not neces- 
sarily superior to the alien culture because the latter . 
is alien. But “natural aptitudes are not interchange- 


able. : . . We can draw inspiration from other races, 
but hee culture can never be a substitute for our 
own... . If all wisdom was acquired from without 


it might be politic to make our culture cosmopolitan; 
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But I believe our best wisdom does not .come from 
without, but arises in the soul and is an emanation 
from the earth-spirit, a voice speaking directly to us 
as dwellers in the land.” : 

Lavelle goes on to condemn “rootless” cultures and 
to explain what he means by “mongrel cultures”. “In 
countries where they have lost the primaeval con- 
sciousness of unity with the earth-spirit they either 
have no mythology and cosmogony and thought is 
materialistic, or else they go to the Greek or Jew 
for spiritual culture. So distant lands are made sacred, 
- but not the air they breathe; not the earth under foot. 
A culture so created has rarely deep roots, for it is 
derivative.” 

To Heyt, the advocate of the World State, such 
ideas are juvenile, romantic, backward. He is a realist 
and believes in power. “The might of an organism is 
the measure of its rightness. . . . The upholding of a 
regional ideal is like the display of a ruined house.” 
The weakness of the regional ideal is enough to con- 
demn it for him. Power is where it belongs, in the 
hands of the World State, which is ruled by prag- 
matic minds that can organize control. In the new 
element, the air, which is now the governing element, 
no frontiers can exist. And the sanction for this power 
is science, which reveals the unity of nature but con- 
dones no weakness. “Science,” he argues, “now sits in 
the seat of Caesar.” 

Leroy the individualist, or philosophical anarchist, 
stands apart from both these views, though he is much 
nearer to Lavelle than to Heyt. He admits that a 
World State ruled by science is a possible achieve- 
ment, but it is bound to be a dehumanizing one. It 
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will turn complete persons into “fractional elements”. 
“The more scientifically efficient is the organism you 
create,” he says to Heyt, “the more does it dominate 
the units and make them in its own image... . 
- Though there be one thousand millions in your world 
state, does it in its totality equal one Shakespeare?” 

Yet, thus prizing the sanctity of the individual life, 
he must go on to differentiate himself from his fellow- 


rebel, Lavelle. He has stood with Lavelle in the fight 


for national freedom, but when that fight is won he_ 


would go on to fight “for the freedom of the local 
community and for the greater richness and variety 
in life”, presumably to the point of rebelling against 
the nation when the nation takes the role of oppres- 
sor. Like Jefferson he has sworn eternal hostility to 
every form of tyranny over the human mind. His 
irrepressible quest for freedom is a kind of perpetual 
dissidence of dissent which must go on setting man 
against society, wherever society denies the sanctity 
of the individual. 

For Culain the socialist the World State will be 
overcome neither by nationalism nor by individualism, 


but “by pity”. Born in a city tenement, he early ac- 


quired the kind of humanism that is humanitarian. 
“My first thought beyond myself came,” he says, “be- 
cause of an old woman who wept a quarter of an hour 
before she died, being unable to rise and give help 
to another.” For him, “the life which forgets itself 
turns to its true immortality”. His vision, unlike that 
of Lavelle who has dreamed of the eatth- -spirit, has 
been of souls “brighter as they turned from them- 
selves”, and darker “as they clutched at the per- 
sonal”. He is communist and socialist (in the Platonic, 
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ideal sense, not in the Marxian sense) because he be- 
lieves “humanity to be a single being in spite of its 
myriad forms, faces, and eyes”. “Whatever makes us 
clutch at the personal, whatever strengthens the illu- 
sion of separateness, whether it be the possession of. 
wealth, or power over the weak, or fear of the strong, 
all delay the awakening from this pitiful dream of life 
by fostering a false egoism.” 

Heyt denounces this view; it would result in a 
“spineless society”. The poet Lavelle is at first in- 
clined to sympathize with Culain, but is checked by 
Leroy. “You have vision,” Leroy says to the socialist, 
“but you cannot give your vision to those who will 
build up your communist state. Your organization will 
be to them an opaque idea, an end in itself, not an 
avenue to the soul. . . . It will force on humanity an 
iron brotherhood, and that would be the deepest of 
human hells! You offer your candle of vision to the 
blind. But what use can it be to the blind except as a 
bludgeon?” 

In such terms the parley continues through the 
hours of night. The noise of battle in the air and on 
the streets draws them now and then to the windows, 
and the occasion, as well as the logic of their own 
minds, brings them to the question of force. Should 
men be completely non-violent, using only the meth- 
ods of passive resistance that Culain advocates; or 
should they take the view of Lavelle, and to some 
extent of Leroy, that the philosophical onlooker is 
inevitably vanquished and negated by the crude ma- 
terialist — that “ideals for which men are not ready 
to die soon perish”? At last, with all views stated, but 
not yet reconciled, they turn to Brehon the historian, 
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who has so far taken but little part in the discussion. 

“I do not advocate philosophical indifference,” he 
says, “for I believe we can be fighters in the spirit 
and use immortal powers. ... I believe spiritual 
ideals, except for those who can maintain them 
through all conflict, are lost if we defend them by 
material means. There are other ways by which right 
can find its appropriate might.” 

Brehon then explains that every conflict has left a 
wave of materialism behind it. Love and hate are 
both great transforming powers. But by hate “nations 
create in themselves the character they imagine in 
their enemies. Hence . . . all passionate conflict re- 
sults in an interchange of characteristics.” 

But how may spiritual powers, unaided by material 
weapons, ever win victories? they ask. 

Then Brehon reveals — and this must have been the 
heart of the matter for Russell, the theosophist and 
mystic — that he is one of a small company of men 
scattered through the world, who by long self-disci- 
pline have learned the ancient wisdom of how “feel- 
ing and imagination radiate their influence to the 
boundaries of the world soul as stars shed their light 
through space”. With the Christs and Buddhas the 
deed is done when the thought is born, and by “single 
gentleness” they do more than armies. To, the archi- 
tect Rian’s objection that men do not dwell in imagi- 
nary houses, Brehon answers that the physical or 
outer powers are enriched and not impoverished by 
the exercise of spiritual force. 

And for any who may fear, with Lavelle the poet, 
that all human distinctions vanish, under the opera- 
tion of this “spiritual force”, in a haze of transcen- 
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dentalism, he has a general answer, a theory of what 
humanity is like. 

Whatever we think, says Brehon, we think in terms 
of matter, energy, and spirit, and there is nothing 
beyond these except the mystic unity of Deity. “All 
that is substance in us aspires to the ancestral beauty” 
—that is the category of matter, or earth, in which 
the poet moves. “All that is power in us desires to be- 
come invincible” — that is the category of Heyt, the 
man of the World State. “All that is consciousness 
longs for fullness of being” — that is the category of 
Culain the socialist, which in a lesser sense is spiritual. 
And what of Leroy’s anarchic ideas? The answer is 
that we can imagine natures ‘“‘so balanced that they 
may be said to be more complete symbols of the Self- 
existent or Solitary of the Heavens in whom all quali- 
ties inhere”. Such men tend to be self-sufficing. ““They 
exist in increasing numbers, and their philosophy, 
from being the most despised of political theories, has 
in three hundred years become one of the most power- 
ful.” The notion of the right of the individual rep- 
resents, apparently, a higher stage of humanity than 
the herd instinct. “The creation of great individuals 
is the intent of Nature... . The external law im- 
posed by the greatest of states must finally give way 
before the instinct for self-rule which alone is con- 
sonant with the dignity and divinity of man.” But 
he adds: “Though these are travelling on the true 
path I do not think they will attain their full stature 
until they comprehend the spiritual foundations on 
which other political theories rest, and can build on 
them as do the devotees of beauty or ove or power.” 

Here then is the “true path”. But if the individual- 
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ist neglects “spiritual powers”, he will never tread 
it with consistent success. All men must guard against 
a partial exercise of their humanity. 


Those who seek for beauty will never master its magic 
unless they also have power, and those who seek for 
power will find that the mighty surrenders itself fully 
only to that which is most gentle; and we shall be re- 
pulsed perpetually until we have made perfect in our- 
selves those elements out of which both we and the 
universe are fashioned. . . . Therefore we ought to re- 
gard none who differ from us as enemies but to con- 
template them rather with yearning, as those who possess 
some power or vision from which we are shut out but 
which we ought to share. 


The book ends with a poem which Lavelle has 
been moved by the excitement of the moment to 
compose. As the dawn comes, the noise of conflict 
draws nearer to the building where they are im- 
prisoned. The World State is losing. Its defenders 
must evacuate, But the prisoners cannot be taken 
along. They must die when the building is blown up. 
Heyt is identified and allowed to pass out to the army 
of his own people. Lavelle is on the point of interven- 
ing to save Brehon also, for he is guiltless of overt 
revolutionary action. But the old historian stops him. 
It is Brehon’s choice to remain till death with those 
who have been brought to rebellion partly through 
his studies; and who in the last moments of life have 
received from him something like the wisdom of 
Socrates. 

Whether or not we accept individualism, amount- 
ing in its ideal state to anarchy, as the “true path” 
for humanity, it is clear that Russell’s criticism of a 
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technological World State, based on power, is funda- 
mental, and, so far as I can tell, it is irrefutable. A 
technological World State like that represented by 
the views of Heyt or Wells can be set up only by the 
abstraction of one human quality at the expense of all 
others. If so set up, this state will contain the seed of 
its ruin, which might prove to be more catastrophic 
than even Mr. Wells has imagined, if, to use Russell’s 
phrase, it should beget an injustice so monstrous that 
it would be “shaken off the back of nature”, as once 
Atlantis was shaken. 

Whatever we may think of Russell’s unelaborated 
notion concerning spiritual powers, his central idea 
is pertinent and all-important to those who are at- 
tempting in one way or another to remake our con- 
fused social order. No World State is desirable, no 
national state, no form of civilization, or order of 
society, unless it can reconcile and accommodate the 
different human qualities which are symbolized in 
Lavelle, Culain, and Heyt, and which are united, 
though in bitter mcompleteness and frustration, in 
Leroy. Only on such terms can we have a human 
society — if all we have known of humanity at its best 
and can conceive when we think in human terms is a 
reality worth preserving. Here is the only possible 
answer to Byron’s question: “Can tyrants but by 
tyrants conquered be?” It is of course not a new 
_ answer but an old one. It is the very answer made by 
the founders of the American republic, so far as some 
of them, wise men like Russell, contemplated an order 
of society and not merely a political instrument. But 
our wavering concern, now with morals or humani- 
tarianism, now with politics, and now with economics 
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or with science as a kind of power, has obscured the 
original intention from our view. If, as Mr. Herbert 
Agar has said, we in America are entering another 
Great Debate, like that which preceded the American 
Revolution and the Civil War, a debate which will 
deal with fundamentals rather than with sham issues 
and matters of expediency, then it is a comfort to re- 
member that one great mind, recently alive in the 
Western world, could foresee the issues and give them 
a noble shape, a human shape. In Wells, the old goal 
of technological specialization becomes a club of fear 
with which to beat the unruly into subjection. But 
in. Russell there is the voice of a wisdom that we 
might have thought departed from the earth. 


